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Memorabilia. 
THE autumn number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research 
continues Captain Oakes-Jones’s ‘ Photo- 
graphy in the Crimean War,’ the four exam- 
ples of Fenton’s photographs reproduced here 
being chosen chiefly to show the officer’s shell- 
jacket as worn in the Crimea. Major G. 
Tylden’s ‘Some Aspects of the Zulu Wars’ 
brings out several interesting points. Thus 
he compares the Zulu military system with 
the Roman. In both the men were trained 
athletes carrying a large shield and a short 
stabbing weapon, and fought in order suffi- 
ciently open to allow of each man using his 
weapon ; veterans were kept in reserve away 
from the fighting line, and in due time 
received land in military colonies; cowardice 
or misconduct in action was punished by 
decimation; and both Roman and Zulu were 
unhappy if made to fight when omens were 
unfavourable. | Major Tylden notices that 
Buller adopted the method of the Boer com- 
mandos, of moving off without parading, 
leaving men or units who were late to canter 
on and take their places in the marching 
column, and records the fact that six Basuto 
scouts had been detailed for the Prince Im- 
perial’s escort on the day he was killed, but 
paraded late and never left the camp. ‘‘ It is 
ermissible,’? he says, ‘‘to wonder if the 
isaster that occurred would not have been 
prevented had they been present”’; at any 
rate this seems to show that parade has its 
advantages even in such operations as those 
of the Zulu Wars. The Rev. Percy Sumner 
contributes ‘ Part II, Infantry’ to his arti- 
cles which give Uniform Items from the 
ledgers of Cox and Co,, the Army Agents. 
Perhaps the most interesting entries are 
those concerning music. Black musicians 
figure in the Guards’ accounts, especially in 
the Coldstreams; on 1 Aug. 1804 Mr, Bray 
received £24 15s. 2d. for ‘‘ silver collars for 
the Black Musicians,” and on 4 Feb. 1808 














£55 was paid for ‘‘ Turbans for the Band.” 
In the accounts for the 60th Foot £93 12s. is 
entered as ‘‘ paid to the Black Pioneers ”’ ; 
this was in 1802 and a footnote quotes Inspec- 
tion 1783 to the effect that “‘ 2 black Pioneers 
[were] borne on the strength of each Com- 
pany.’ A minor item which we may men- 
tion is the account, with photographs, of the 
Killiecrankie saddle used by Fergusson of 
Craigdarroch at the battle, and preserved in 
his family ever since. Fergusson, we are told, 
was the father-in-law of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 


NEW YORK HISTORY for July has two 

long articles of the ‘‘ thrilling ’’ order. 
The first is Mr, L. A. Dapson’s on ‘ The 
Loomis Gang.’ It is drawn, the writer tells 
us, from information contained in the Water- 
ville Times and the Hamilton Republican as 
well as from diaries and from clippings. 
George Washington Loomis was the founder 
and centre of the gang, which was composed 
mainly of his own family. He came—forced 
to move on as being a_law-breaker—into 
Oneida County from Vermont and, in choos- 
ing land for his farm took care that it 
included the highest hill in that part of the 
country. More important was the near 
neighbourhood of the Nine Mile Swamp 
where stolen horses and plunder generally 
could safely be hidden and where refuge could 
be found for the gang if pressed by con- 
stables. ‘‘ It has never been cleared,’ Mr. 
Dapson tells us, ‘‘ and even to-day there are 
not more than ten men in the county who 
can penetrate its depths with confidence.”’ 
The first Loomis settled down with two 
brothers; married a beautiful, clever, daring 
young woman very suitable for a gangster and 
reared a family of four girls and six boys, 
who carried on the Loomis tradition, as this 
essay tells us. Their depredations and the 
efforts to put an end to them lasted from the 
early years of the nineteenth century until a 
day in July, 1866, when the Sheriff attended 
with a posse of sixty armed men, surrounded 
the house, took its occupants prisoner, made 
a thorough search of all the buildings (which 
discovered much valuable material) and 
finally set the whole place on fire. 

The second thriller is Mr, Richard B. 
Morris’s ‘ The Ghost of Captain Kidd.’ This 
is a spirited account of piracy upon the New 
York coast in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century, founded upon thirty 
documents discovered among the archieves of 
the federal district court in New York City, 
which reveal the buccaneering exploits, not 
before generally known, of five pirate ships, 
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the Benjamin, Mary Anne, Postillion, 
Sabina and Widdah. These exploits and the 
characters who performed them do not, it is 
true, differ in type, from others, but the 
paper is written so briskly—containing be- 
sides some good incidents and hard fighting— 
that it is pleasant reading as well as worth 
having as a new fragment of history. 


UR correspondent Mr, C, Roy Hudleston 

sends us—reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society—the result of his minute, one 
might say exhaustive, investigation of the 
ancestry of George Whitefield. This corrects 
one or two errors in former accounts of the 
matter. in particular showing that Samuel 
Whitefield, the rector of Rockhampton from 
1683 to 1728, was not George’s great-grand- 
father but his great-uncle. The Rockhamp- 
ton Whitefields were mostly clerics. The 
branch of the family to which George belonged 
after being settled for a generation at Thorn- 
bury, moved to Gloucester, where Thomas, the 
preacher’s father, who died in his thirties, 
was landlord of the Bell Inn. Thomas’s wife, 
Elizabeth Edwards, had for mother Mary 
Dymer who belonged to a noteworthy Bristol 
stock. By quotations from wills Mr, Hudle- 
ston opens up behind the figure of George 
Whitefield what appears as a comfortable, 
occasionally even a wealthy, family back- 
ground, so that remembering what he was, 
one wonders, in spite of anything that can be 
related of individuals, what there was in his 
progenitors to account for him. But that is 
a wonder that almost invariably crops up in 
the wake of genius. 


[X the July Cornhill we have yet another 

description of the Tsar’s palace at 
Tsarkoe Selo. Everything there is kept—and 
with the greatest care—as the Imperial family 
left it. ‘‘ Parties of Soviet citizens pass in 
a steady stream through the royal apart- 
ments,’’ and a Soviet guide delivers lectures 
to them on what they see. Mr, Cosmo Rus- 
sell, who writes the description, is less severe 
than most visitors upon the poor taste dis- 
played in decoration and belongings. He 
gives some space to the curious work for 
Catherine II done here by that mathematical 
genius Charles Cameron. And he has a few 
rather telling sentences about the throne 
room, which affords a good example of Rus- 
sian baroque. Gold tracery with various 
coloured marbles and malachites gives the 


decoration—which is bold and sweeping—a 
distinctive individuality. 








— 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LIVING DESCENDANTS OF 
CANNING’S MOTHER. 


(See clxxiii. 164, 203, 255, 294, 332, 420; 
clxxiv. 22, 39, 151, 256, 311.) 
N the series of articles now concluded has 
been told the story of Canning’s mother; 
an eighteenth-century gentlewoman who went 
on the stage, who had twelve children, includ. 
ing three pairs of twins, and who lived to be 
eighty, dying in 1827 a month before her first- 
born son became Prime Minister. From 
Mary Ann Costello, or Mrs, Hunn as she was 
for the last forty-four years of her life, are 
descended the present holders of the Earldom 
of Harewood, the Viscountcies of Allendale 
and Long of Wraxall, and the Baronies of 
Poltimore, Northbrook and Killanin. The 
two hundred and fifteen living descendants 
whom I have been able to trace include also 
the Countesses of Fortescue, Onslow and Mex- 
borough; Viscountess Boyne; Amy, Baroness 
Brabourne; and Baronesses Poltimore and 
Lloyd. Little hitherto has been known about 
her, and of that little, much has been in- 
accurate. Many blanks in her life, particu- 
larly regarding her youth, still remain to be 
filled in; but the notes which I have been 
contributing to ‘N, and Q.’ during the past 
twelve months embody the result of many 
years of research into the antecedents, life 
and descendants of a remarkable woman. 

Mary Ann Costello has had some three 
hundred and fifty descendants. Of the two 
hundred and fifteen living considerably more 
than half are descended from Canning hin- 
self, through his daughter, Harriett, who 
married, in 1825, the 1st Marquis and 14th 
Earl of Clanricarde. Their daughter married 
the 4th Earl of Harewood. The only surviv- 
ing great-grandchild of Mary Ann Costello 
is Miss Harriette Elizabeth Rumsey, 
granddaughter of Canning’s _ half-brother 
Captain Frederick Hunn, R.N., now in her 
eighty-fourth year. 

In the following alphabetical list (C) 
denotes a descendant of Canning’s daughter; 
(H) a descendant of Canning’s half-brother, 
Captain Frederick Hunn; (T) a descendant 
of Canning’s half-sister, Mrs. Richard 
Thompson; (N) a descendant of Cannings 
half-sister, Mrs, Humphrey Noad; and (R) 
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a descendant of Canning’s half-brother, 
Samuel Reddish, junior. The relationship 
to Canning’s mother follows in each case, and 
is denoted as under :— 

ggd great-granddaughter 

gggs great-great-grandson 

gggd great-great-granddaughter 

ggge great-great-grandchildren 


segs great-great-great-grandson 

geggd = great-great-great-granddaughter 

gggggs great-great-great-great-grandson 

gggggd great-great-great-great-granddaughter 

gegeges great-great-great-great - great - grand- 
son 

ggggggd great-great-great-great - great - grand- 
daughter 

Apam, The Hon. Mrs. See Lawrey, Hon. 

Irene, 


Apam, Desmond Francis Forbes (C), gggggs. 

Apam, Stephen Timothy Beilby Forbes (C), 
geeees. 

Apam, Virginia Mary (C), gggggd. 

Atpous, Mrs. Hugh. See Lone, Aline Hester 
Vernon. 

Atpous, Hugh William (C), gggggs. 

Atpous, Judith Aline (C), gggged. 

AtexaNDER, James Ulick Francis Canning, 
Sir, (C), ggges, 

ALEXANDER, James Cedric St. Lawrence (C), 
gages. 

AvexanveR, Jacqueline Harriet (C), ggggd. 
(Mrs. Birkbeck). 


ALLENDALE, Viscount. See Beaumont, Went- 
worth Henry Canning. 


Atkinson, Mrs. Jackson Arthur. 
WELL, Mabel Rose. 
Atkinson, Angela Muriel (N), gggggd. 
Atkinson, Daphne Pamela (N), gggggd. 
ATKINSON, Dennis Jackson (N), ggggs. 
Atkinson, Denis St. John Batty (N), gggggs, 
Barrp, The Hon. Mrs. See Loyp, Delia. 
Batrour, Mrs. Melville. 
Margaret Mary. 
Batrour, Anthony Melville (C), gggggs. 
Batrour, Colin James (C), gggggs. 


See Crutt- 


See LascELLes, 


BamprytpeE, Anthony Gerald Hugh (C), 
gsgegs. 

Bamrryitpe, Hon. Arthur Blackett Warwick 
(C), geggs. 

BamprytpE, David Cecil Warwick (C), 
Segggs. 


BampryipE, George Wentworth Warwick, 4th 
Baron Poltimore (C), ggggs. 

Bampryitpe, Hon. Hugh de Burgh Warwick 
(C), ggggs. 
AMPFYLDE, Hon. Sheila Margaret Warwick 
(C), gggged. (Mrs, Denis Stuckley). 





Bampry.LpE, Hon. Violet Marcia Catherine 


Warwick (C), ggggd; now Countess of 
Onslow. 


Barinc, Anne (C), gggged. 
BarinG, Francis Arthur (C), ggggs. 


BarinG, Francis John (C), gggggs. 


Barinc, John Henry (C), ggggs. 

Beaumont, Hon. Agatha Violet (C), ggged. 
(Mrs, John Perowne). 

Beaumont, Hon. Aline Mary de Burgh (C), 
ggggd. (Mrs, Geoffrey Gilpin). 

Beaumont, Hon, Amy Virginia (C), gggd 
(widow of 2nd Baron Brabourne). 

Beaumont, David Christopher (C), gggggs. 

Beaumont, Diana (C), gggged. 

Beaumont, Hon. Edward Nicholas Canning 
(C), gggges. 

Beaumont, Hon. Ela 
gegeed, 

Beaumont, John Ralph (C), gggggs. 

Beaumont, Hon. Margaret Helen (C), ggged. 
Now Countess Fortescue. 

Beaumont, Michael Wentworth (C), ggggs. 


Hilda Aline (C), 


Beaumont, Hon. Ralph Edward Blackett 
(C), ggggs. 

Beaumont, Hon. Richard Blackett (C), 
sesees. 


Beaumont, Timothy Wentworth (C), gggggs. 

Beaumont, Wentworth Henry Canning, 2nd 
Viscount Allendale (C), ggggs. 

Beaumont, Hon. Wentworth Hubert Charles 
(C), gggges. 


BrrksBeck, Mrs. Benedict. See ALEXANDER, 


Jacqueline, 

Boyte, Lady Honora Janet (C), gggd. Lady 
Honora Hodgson (widow of Kirkman 
Hodgson). 


Boyne, Viscountess. 
Margaret Selina, 


BRABOURNE, Lady. 
Amy Virginia. 

Bripce, Mrs, Charles. 
Georgena. 

Brince, Christopher (R), gggges. 


oS55 


Brince, Elizabeth (R), gegged. 


See Lascettes, Lady 
See Beaumont, Hon. 


See Wes.Ley-HAatt, 


Bripce, Caroline (R), gggged. 


Cooper, The Hon. Lady. 
Lettice. 

Coorer, Charles Eric Daniel (C), gggggs. 

Cooper, Joyce Mabel (C), gggggd. (Mrs. 
Henry Balfour Scott). 

Cooper, Sydney Michael (C), gggggs. 

CRUTTWELL, Blanche (N), gggd. 

CruTTWELL, Blanche Emily (N), gged. 

CrUTTWELL, Carden (N), gggs. 


See Lonc, Hon. 
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CRUTTWELL, Carden, issue of (N), gggge. 
CRUTTWELL, Edith Mary (N), gggd. 
CRUTTWELL, Edward Pelham (N), gggs. 
CRUTTWELL, Ethel Mary Canning (N), gggd. 
(Mrs. Archer Crouch). 
CRUTTWELL, Grace Letitia (N), gggd. 
Arthur Rankin), 
CRUTTWELL, Gladys (N), gged. 
CRUTTWELL, Hugh Macaulay (N), gggs 
CRUTTWELL, Humphrey John (N), ggg 728, 
CRUTTWELL, Mabel Rose (N), gggd. (Mrs. 
J. A. Atkinson). 
CRUTTWELL, Myra Canning (N), ggggd. (Mrs. 
Roy Jamieson), 
(N), 


CRUTTWELL, Maurice 
Bess. a ae , 
CRUTTWELL, Percival Canning (N), gggs. 
Curre, Lady Joan Elizabeth Mary (C), 
ggged, wife of Sir Harry Lloyd Verney. 
CurFeE, Lady Sybil Marjorie (C), ggggd. 
(wife of Percy Lubbock), 
CutTtTinG, Iris Margaret (C), ggggg 
Marchese Origo. 


Daty, Mrs. G. D. See Teate, Dorothy Irene. 


(Mrs. 


James Patrick 


d, wife of 


Exsrincton, Viscount. See Fortescue, Hugh 
Peter. 
Eyston, Lady Agnes. See Savitz, Lady 


Agnes Marjorie. 
Eyston, John Joseph (C), ggggggs. 
EysTon, Mary Amicia (C), ggggged. 
EysTon, Thomas More (C), geggegs. 


FortescuE, Countess. See Beaumont, Hon. 
Margaret Helen. 

Fortescue, Lady Elizabeth Joan (C), gggged. 

Fortescur, Hugh Peter, Viscount Ebring- 
ton (C), gggggs. 

Fortescur, Lady Margaret (C), gggged. 


Gate, Mrs. Fred. R. See Taprty, Emily 
Frances, 
Gaz, Basil Murray Robert (H), ggggs. 


Daphne Frances Rumsey (H), ggged. 

Denys Jearrad Pickmore (H), ggggs. 

Geoffrey Wyldbore (H), ggggs. 

June Mary Jearrad Pickmore (H), 

gegd. 

Gate, Muriel Margaret Rumsey 
(H), gggged. 

Gaz, Peter Murray Holloway Pickmore (H), 


seeees. 
Gate, Yolande Heather Storey (H), gggged. 


Lady 
(C), 


GALE, 
GALE, 
GALE, 
GALE, 


Pickmore 


GarRsIDE, Lady Mary. See Onstow, 
Mary Frances Violet. 


GarsipE, Richard Arthur 
ggeeegs. 


Michael 








Gisss, Hon. Doreen Albinia de Burgh ((), 
geeged. 


GitPIn, Mrs. Geoffrey. 
BrEAuUMONT. 
Gitpin, Agatha Violet (C), gggggd. 


Hon, 


See the Hon. Aline 


HaMILTON-RUSSELL, 
(C), gggegs. 

HaMILton-RusseEtt, Hon. Gustavus Lascelles 
(C), gggggs. 

HaMILTON-RUSSELL, 
George (C), ggggggs. 

HamiILton-RusseEtt, Hon. John (C), g 

Hamitton-RussEtxt, Hon. Richard tustaten 
(C), gggges. 


Desmond Claud 


Gustavus Michael 


HamiLton-Russtit, Hon. Rosemary Kath- 
erine (C), gggged. 

Harewoop, Earl of. See Lasce.zes. 

HarGreaves, Mrs, Valentine. See Voxes- 
Dupceon, Rosamond. 

HarGreaves, Vivian John Winter (T), 
gggeegs. 


Hewsy, William Petch (N), gggs. 


Hick, Mrs. Rupert. See Tappry, Katharine 


Grace. 

Hopcson, Lady Honora. See Boyte, Lady 
Honora. 

Hopeéson, Celia Emily Kirkman ((), 
ggggd. Wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Percy 
Noble. 

Hopcson, Francis Wentworth Kirkman (C), 
gees. 


Hopcson, Patrick Kirkman (C), gggs. 


Huntsman, Joan Alice (C), ggggd. 
Huntsman, Sylvia Mary (C), ggged. 
Huntsman, Mrs. Francis. See VERNOS- 


WENTWORTH, Mary Joan. 


Jamieson, Mrs. Roy. See CruttweEtt, Maria 
Canning, ‘ 
JAMIESON, Ruth Elizabeth (N), 


gegged. 
Jamieson, Sheila Mary Rose (N), gggggd. 


Maria 


Kittanin, Lord. See Morris, Michael. 


KnatcuBuLt-Hucessen, Hon. Bettine Hen- 
rietta (C), ggggd, wife of William Lewis 
Brownlow Loyd. 

Kwnatcusutt-Hucessen, Hon. Margaret Eva 
de Burgh (C), gaged, Countess of Merx- 


borough. 

Larnacu-NEvILL, Angela Isabel Nellie (C), 
gegged. 

Larnacu-NevitL, Rupert Charles Montacute 
(C), gegegs. 
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LarnacH-NEVILL, John Henry Guy Monta- 
cute (C), gggggs. 

LasceLLes, George Henry Hubert, Viscount 
(C), gggges. 

Lascettes, Alan Frederick (C), ggggs. 

LasceLtLes, Blanche Isabella (C), ggggd. 
Wife of 1st Baron Lloyd. 

LascetLes, Caroline Mary (C), gggged. 

LasceLttes, Cynthia Rachel (C), ggggd. Wife 
of 4th Baron Poltimore. 

LasceLtes, Hon. Gerald David (C), gggggs. 
LasceLtes, Helen Elizabeth (C), ggggd. Wife 
of Sir Eric Robert Dalrymple Maclagan. 
LasceLtes, Maud Frederica (C), ggggd, Wife 

of Lt.-Col. Fergus Nixon. 
LasceLLes, Margaret Mary (C), ggggd. Wife 
of Maxwell Livingstone-Learmouth. 
LasceLttes, John Frederick (C), gggggs. 
Lascettes, Lavinia Joan (C), gggged. 
LasceLtes, Lady Margaret Selina (C), ggggd. 
Wife of 9th Viscount Boyne. 
LasceLLes, Henry George Charles, 6th Earl 
of Harewood (C), ggggs. 


Lawtry, Hon. Irene Constance (C), ggggd. 
Wife of Colin Gurdon Forbes Adam. 


Luoyp, Hon. Alexander David Frederick (C), 
gegees. 

Luoyp, Lady. 
Isabella. 


Lone, Aline Hester Vernon (C), ggggd, mar- 
ried Capt. Hugh Travers Aldous, R.E 

Lonc, Mrs. William Evelyn. See VERNoN- 
Wentwortn, Muriel. 

Lonc. Hon. Antoinette Sara Frances Sibell 
(C), geggeed. : 

Lonc, John Hume (C), ggggggs. 

Lonc, Hon. Lettice Margaret (C), ggged, 
married Sir Daniel Cooper. 

Lone, Louise (C), gyggd. 

Loxc, Noreen (C), ggggged. 

Lone, Hon. (Richard) Eric (Onslow) (C), 
gages. 

Lone, Richard Gerard (C), ggggggs. 

Lone, Walter Reginald Basil (C), ggggggs. 

Lone, Walter Francis David (C), gggggs, 2nd 
Viscount Long of Wraxall. 

Lone, William George (C), ggggs. 

Loyp, Hon. Mrs. See Knatcuputi-Huces- 
SEN, Hon. Bettine. 

Loyp, Delia (C), gggggd, married the Hon. 
(James) Ian Baird, elder son of 1st Baron 
Stonehaven. 

Loyp, Edward Perey Canning (C), gggggs. 

Loyp, Peter Wyndham (C), gggggs. 

Lussock, Lady Sybil. 
Sybil Marjorie, 


See LascettEs, Hon. Blanche 


See Curre, Lady 








Mackinnon, Mrs. Ronald. See Tappry, Lily 
Mary Rumsey. 


Mactacan, Lady. 
Elizabeth. 

MactaGan, Michael (C), gggggs. 

Mactacan, Gerald (C), gggggs. 


See Lascettes, Helen 


MeExsorovucH, Countess of. See KNATCHBULL- 
Hucessen, Hon. Margaret. 


Morris, Michael (R), gggggs, 3rd Baron 
Killanin. 


Nixon, Mrs. Fergus. 
Frederica. 

Nixon, Bridget (C), gggged. 

Nixon, Guy Brinsely (C), gggggs. 

Nrxon, Judith Maud (€), gggged. 

wWrxon, Roger Frederick (C), gggggs. 
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Noap, Charles Humphrey Carden (N), gggs. 

Noap, Henry Carden, issue of (N), ggge. 

Noste, Lady. See Hopeson, Celia Emily 
Kirkman. 

Nose, Charles Patrick Cay (C), gggggs. 

NortHBrook, Lord. 
Arthur. 

Onstow, Countess of. 
Violet, 

Onstow, Lady Mary Florence Violet Mar- 
garet (C), gggggd, married George Garside. 

Onstow, William Arthur Bampfylde, Vis- 
count Cranley (C), gggggs. 

Pepys, Hon. Mrs. 
Angela. 


Pepys, Marye Isabel (C), gggggad. 
PerowneE, Hon. Mrs. 
Agatha Violet. 


POLLINGTON, Viscount. 
Raphael Wentworth. 


PottrmorE, Hon. Lady. 
Cynthia Rachel. 


Rankin, Mrs. 
Grace Letitia. 
RankINn, Kathleen Grace (N), ggggd. 


Rumsey, Agnes (H), ggggd. 

Rumsey, Beatrice (H), gggd. 

Rumsey, Charles Murray (H), gggs. 

Rumsey, Rev. Francis James (H), gggs. 

Rumsey, Frederick Robert (H), gggs. 

Rumsey, Harold Guy (H), gggs. 

Rumsey, Harold N. (H), ggggs. 

Rumsey, Harriette Elizabeth (Nina) (H), 
ggd (sole surviving great-grandchild). 

Rumsey, Rev. Henry Hunn (H), gggs. 


See LascELLEs, Maud 


See BarincG, Francis 


See Bampry.pE, Hon. 


See LARNACH-NEVILLE, 


See Beaumont, Hon. 
See Savite, John 

See LascELLEs, 
CRUTTWELL, 


Arthur. See 


; Rumsey, Howard Chesham (H), gggs. 
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Rumsey, John Bartholomew (H), ggggs. 

Rumsey, John Williams (H), gggs. 

Rumsey (Katharine), Mary (H), gggd. 

Rumsey, Marjorie (H), ggggd. 

Rumsey, Mary (H), ggged. 

Rumsey, Maurice Creighton (H), gggs. 

Rumsey, Percy Herbert (H), gggs. 

Rumsey, Peter Frederick (H), ggggs. 

Rumsey, Philip Charles (H), ggggs. 

Rumsey, Rev. Stephen Henry (H), ggggs. 

SaviLE, John Raphael Wentworth, Viscount 
Pollington (C), gggggs. 

Savite, Lady Agnes Marjorie Alice Mary 


(C), gggggd. Wife of Thomas More 
Eyston. 

SaviLe, Lady Sarah Alethea Marjorie (C), 
geeged. 


Savite, Lady Beatrice Anne (C), gggged. 
Wife of Ralph Scrope. 

SaviLe, Charles Anthony (C), ggggggs. 

Savite, John Christopher (C), ggggggs. 

Savitz, Lady Mary Elspeth Sylvia (C), 
ggeeed. 

Scott, issue (ggggggc) of Joyce Mabel Cooper 
and her husband, Henry Balfour Scott. 


Scrope, Lady Beatrice. See Savite, Lady 
Beatrice Anne, 

Scrope, Catherine (C), gggggad 

Scriven, Mrs. Charles, née Fanny Sarah 

Noap, descendants of (N), ggge. 


Stoprorp, Mrs. Frederick, See VERNON- 
WeEnNTWorRTH, Mary Guise. 

Stoprorp, John Walter (C), gggggs. 

Stoprorp, Robin Frederick (C), gggggs. 

SroprorD, Timothy Patrick (C), gggggs. 

Sructey, Hon. Mrs. See BampryLpeE, Hon. 
Sheila Margaret, 

Sructey, Margaret Cynthia (C), ggggged. 

Stuctey, Rosemary Anne (C), ggggged. 

Tappty, Emily Frances (H), gggd. Wife of 
Frederick Robert Gale. 

Tappty, Rev. Frederick Murray (H), gggs. 

Tappty, (Katharine) Grace (H), gggd. Wife 
of Rupert Hick, M.R.c.s. 

Tappty, Lily Mary Rumsey (H), gggd. Wife 
of Ronald Mackinnon. 


TraLe, Dorothy Irene (N), ggggd. Married 
Flight-Lieut. G. D, Daly, p.F.c. 

TraLe, Godfrey Benjamin, Paymaster-Lieut., 
R.N. (N), ggggs. _ 

Teate, Godfrey Carlill (N), ggs. 

TeaLe, John Robert Carden (N), gggs. 

Trace, Mary Daisy (N), gggd. 

Teate, Michael Benjamin Canning (N), 


seeees. 


TeaLE, Myra Constance Violet (N), gggd. 
Tease, Reginald Carden (N), gggs. 


Tarp, Mrs. Gerard. 
Dora. 

Tuarp, John David Annesley (R), gggggs. 
Tuare, Mary Philippa (R), gggggd. 


THompson, Rosamond Ellen (T), 
Married Thomas Vokes-Dudgeon. 


See Wes ey-Hatt, 


geed. 


Verney, Lady Joan. 
Elizabeth Mary, 

VerNEY, Anne Margaret (C), ggggged. 

VerNEY, Bridget Mary (C), ggggged. 

VerNeEY, Carola Mariette (C), ggggged. 

Verney, Desmond Ralph Lloyd (C), gggggs. 

Verney, Gerald Harry George Lloyd (C), 
Sesees. : 

VerNEY, Peter Vivian (C), ggggegs. 

Verney, Ulick Otway Vortigern Lloyd (C), 
gegegs. 

VERNON- WENTWORTH, 


See Curre, Lady Joan 


Bruce Canning (C), 


goos 


VERNON-WENTWORTH, Charles John (C), 
_ B8ees. 

VERNON-WENTWORTH, Frederick Charles 
Ulick (C), gggs. 

VERNON-WENTWORTH, Frederick William 


(C), ggggs. 

VERNON-WENTWORTH, Harriet Augusta (C), 
gggd. Married Col. Francis Sawle. 

VERNON-WENTWoRTH, Mary Guise (C), ggggd. 
Married Commander Frederick Victor 
Stopford, R.N. 

VerRNON-WENTWoRTH, Mary Joan (C), gggd. 
Widow of Francis Huntsman. 

VERNON-WENTWoRTH, Muriel Hester (C), 
gggd. Wife of William Evelyn Long. 


Voxes-DupcEon, Mrs. Thomas. See THOmp- 
son, Rosamond. 

Voxes-Dupceon, Rosamond Frances (T), 
ggged. Wife of Valentine Hargreaves. 
Voxes-Dupceon, Eleanor Frances (T), ggggd. 

Wife of the Rev. Douglas S. Millar. 

Voxes-Dupceon, Rev. Thomas Pierre (T), 
ggegs. 

Westry-Hatt, Dora Maryan (R), ggggd. 
Married (1stly) Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 
Morris, Irish Guards, and (2ndly) Col. 
Gerard Tharp, Rifle Brigade. 

Wes.tey-Hatt, Georgena (R), ggggd. 
ried Col. Charles Bridge. 


Weyianp, Burga Henrietta (C), gggd. 
Weytanp, Mark Ulick (C), gggs. 


WraxaL., Viscount Long of. See Lone, 


Mar- 
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WILLIAM FULWOOD. 


N an anonymous article on ‘ William Ful- 

wood’s The enimie of idlenesse’ in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1906, it is sug- 
gested that this author may be identical with 
a certain William Fulwood, merchant-tailor 
of Long Lane, who between 1580 and 1592 
contrived to make himself very unpleasant to 
his neighbours (see ‘ State Papers Domestic,’ 
temp. Elizabeth, v. 146, Petition of Wm. 
Sherington to the Council to determine suit 
with William Fulwood, and the award in the 
Court of Common Pleas to be stayed: v. 154, 
Petition of John Martin alias Charlet con- 
cerning the unjust dealing of W. Fulwood in 
defrauding. him of £410 by indenture of 
Henry Franckland, whom Fulwood said had 
an obscured death: v. 167, A collection out 
of the records of Chancery relative to the lewd 
dealings of William Fulwood. And see also 
‘Acts of the Privy Council ’ temp. Elizabeth, 
vy, 9 (1591). A letter of Sir Rowland Hay- 
ward, etc., enclosing a petition against Wil- 
liam Fulwood asking for enquiry and deter- 
mination (6 Oct., 1591) A letter to Sir 
Edmund Anderson, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, enclosing a petition of the 
inhabitants of Long Lane near Smithfield 
versus Fulwood ; (15 Dec., 1591) William Ful- 
wood of London, merchant tailor, appeared 
before the Privy Council—ordered to attend 
every day until the case is settled; (20 Dec., 
1591) William Fulwood committed to ‘the 
Fleet; (24 Dec., 1591) Fulwood released on 
the security of a bond for £300; (28 Jan., 
1592) Letter enclosing a petition from Ful- 
wood; (20 Feb., 1592) Fulwood permitted to 
proceed in his suits as those against him 
have not been stayed; (5 June, 1592) Wil- 
liam Fulwood ordered to attend daily, and 
to remain in the custody of Michael Min- 
sterly, messenger of Her Majesty’s Chamber ; 
(11 June, 1592) A letter to the Lord Chief 
Justice, etc.—the petitioners against Ful- 
wood say that he is prosecuting more suits 
against them, wherefore 

We have thought good to command the 
parties to attend you at your convenient leasur, 
and doe praie you or any two of you to take 
the paines to look once more into these matters, 
to end all controuersies betwixt them yf you 
can... And so hoping we shalbe no more 
troubled herewith). 

The evidence for connecting this William 
Fulwood, merchant-tailor of Long Lane, with 
the author of ‘ The enimie of idlenesse ’ is 
that the latter dedicated his book in 1566 to 
the Master, Wardens and Members of the 





Merchant Tailors’ Company: and that a 
broadside signed W. Fulwood, 27 Nov., 1589, 
complains that the author had been con- 
demned in the Star Chamber through paying 
a witness; which fits in admirably with ‘‘the 
lewd and fraudulent dealinges of Wm. Ful- 
wood complayned of in the Starr Chamber ”’ 
(the first charge against Fulwood in 
S.P. Dom, 12/167, ‘A _ collection out 
of the Records of Chancery, etc.’) It is just 
possible, however, that the merchant-tailor 
was Fulwood’s nephew, for in the third 
charge against him in the collection quoted 
above it is stated that he has ruined many 
good men ‘‘ and also one of his one vnkles of 
his own name.”’ 

These charges against Fulwood the 
merchant-tailor amount to eighteen in all, 
and together form the portrait of an 
extremely unpleasant neighbour. The eigh- 
teenth count is a summary of his career: 

the said ffullwood hath neither landes mer- 
chandizes nor other honest trade to lyue by, 
But doth lyue by byinge of title and 
maytayninge of vnhonest quarrells and 
sutes of other mens and by vexinge troublinge, 
molestinge and disturbinge of the Queens lege 
people and dutifull subiectes in lawe and other- 
wyse to thende to ympouerishe them and to 
lyue by the spoyle of them. 

Many of Fulwood’s lewd dealings were 
carried out in collaboration with his father, 
John Fulwood, and his father-in-law, John 
Wood, a brewer—and most of them arose from 
their joint purchase of the wardship of 
Thomas Castle, junior, and their maladmin- 
istration of the property concerned. 

The seventh charge against Fulwood was 
that he 
doged a servaunte of myne [William Shering- 
ton is speaking] Thomas Walbut from my 
Lorde Chancellors and in January 1582 [i.e. 
1583] when yt was darke betwene v and vi a 
clocke before candle lighte as he was knockinge 
att the gate came behinde him and stabde him 
with a dagger and lefte the pointe in his head, 
which sheweth he mente to haue slayne him 
and he is thoughte to be the death of one Henry 
ffranckeland to gett his goodes which matter 
remayneth as yet vndecyded in the Starre 
chamber. 

This circumstantial tale had been told in 
similar words by Thomas Walbut in the 
spring of 1583!: 


1 ‘Court of Requests Proceedings 110/7,’ 
Thomas Walbutt v. John Wood and William 
Fulwood (The replication of Thomas Walbutt). 
In the Court of Requests alone, in addition to 
this suit, there are three others concerning 
Fulwood: 33/87, William Warden haberdasher 
& Humfrey Jones yeoman keper of Parliament 
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the said William ffullwood after v of the 
clocke in the after none in the darke eveninge 
dogged & followed the complainant from my 
Lord chancelors house neare charing crosse 
vnto the dore & porche of the said Mr. William 
Sheryngton in ffenchurch street in London and 
there vnawares to this complainant stabbed 
this complainant into he fore part of the head 
with a dagger so thatt the poynt of the dagger 
dyd breake & stycke fast in the sculle of the 
complainants head, so that the complainante 
layd vnder surgeons handes to be healed of 
thatt wound and could nott stirr out of dores 
so longe as thatt terme lasted. 

We learn from this bill that Thomas Wal- 
but was a silk-weaver, and therefore only 
a servant of William Sherington’s in a wide 
sense, 

In his answer, William Fulwood states 
that Thomas Walbut was 

sometymes mynister or curate in Milkestreete 
in London, and for his great wickednes was 
thence expulsed. And that a prynted book was 
sett forth against him by the godly & lerned 
precher Mr. Robt Crowley. And that the same 
booke is thus entytled viz. An Apologie or 
Defence of those Englishe writers and 
preachers which Cerberus the three hedded 
Dog of Hell chargeth with false Doctryne etc. 

Fulwood then proceeds to quote at length 
from Crowley’s Epistle to the reader; and 
concludes by saying: 

as by the same Epistle, and also by the same 
whole ymprynted book, ready to be shewed 
forth to this most honorable court the great 
and outragyous wickednes of the said com- 
playnant more playnly appeareth & such & so 
detestable were his doeinges euen at that tyme 
when by his professyon & calling he should 
haue bene most godly. 

‘* An Apologie, or Defence, of those Eng- 
lishe Writers & Preachers which Cerberus the 
three-headed Dog of Hell, chargeth with false 
doctrine, vnder the name of Predestination. 
Written by Robert Crowley Clerke, and 
Vicare of Sainct Giles without Creplegate in 
London ’’ was printed by Henry Denham in 
1566. The copy in the British Museum has 
a dedication in manuscript ‘‘ To the right 
worshipfull Mistresse Anne Heneage ’”’ sub- 
scribed ‘‘ Yours in Christ, Robert Crowley. 
From Fennie Stanton, the 16. of September, 


House rv. William Fulwood citizen and mar- 
chante tailor of London (unjust claim of a debt 
of 20 marks long since paid—no date): 62/26, 
John Paris joyner v. William Fulwood mer- 
chant tailor (estate in Long Lane belonging to 
Thomas Castell junior); 127/5, William Ful- 
wood v. George Crowther & Margaret Merrycke 
(debt of John Wood). The first three were 


counter-suits brought by poor men as the re- 
sult of actions by Fulwood prosecuted in other 
courts, 





_—_ 


1566.’ Fulwood quotes Crowley’s epistle 
with accuracy; but beyond his word for it, 
there is no evidence produced to show that 
Cerberus was identical with Walbut. 

In 1631, the anonymous pamphlet answered 
by Crowley appeared as ‘‘ The Coppy of an 
Answer unto a Certain Letter wherein the 
Aunswerer purgeth himselfe and others from 
Pelagius errors’ printed on pp. 1-66 of 
‘“ An historicall narrative of some most 
learned & Godly English Bishops ete.’ To 
the annoyance of William Prynne,? this 
anonymous treatise was described as having 
been ‘‘ published in the second or third year 
of Queen Elizabeth by a Protestant Divine, 
who flourished both in the time of King 
Edward, and Queene Elizabeth, and in the 
time of Queene Mary for his _ conscience 
endured voluntary exile’’; but (says 
Prynne) “ he [i.e., the 1631 publisher] names 
not the Author in particular.’’  Prynne 
traced the original printed copy of ‘An 
Answer to a certain Letter,’ etc., and found 
as he expected that it 

had all the symptoms of an_ unlicensed 
Pamphlet, there being neither Authors, nor 
Printers name, nor place where, nor yeare 
when it was printed to be found in the Title, 
or in any other part of the Book, nor the least 
mention where or by whom it was sold. There- 
fore it was doubtlesse printed by stealth in a 
Corner, and not by any publike allowance, its 
entry not being extant in the Stationers-hall. 

Prynne found two Elizabethan replies to 
this ‘ An Answer to a certain Letter ete.’: 
Crowley’s book, and John Veron’s ‘ An apo- 
logie or defence of predestination,’ 1561, in 
which the name of the author of ‘An 
answer’ is given as John Champneyes. 
Unless Prynne was confused in regarding 
Crowley and Veron as replying to the same 
pamphlet (Champneyes had also written an 
answer to Veron’s ‘ A fruitfull treatise of 
predestination ’) this evidence would invali- 
date Fulwood’s attribution of the offending 
pamphlet to Walbut. Though one is not 
disposed to believe anything Fulwood says 
(had he not maintained his oath in the face 
of twenty-one witnesses ?3), it is difficult to 
see what he could hope to gain by a falsehood 
of this nature, which filled the bulk of his 
answer with copious quotation from the pre- 
face of a book on doctrinal controversy. It 

2 See ‘ Canterburies Doome ’ etc. 1646. p. 167 
(from which the subsequent quotations were 
taken.) 

3 ‘State papers domestic temp. Eliz.’ vdl. 
elxvii, A collection out of the records ° 
Chancery ete. 
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is also surprising that Thomas Walbut’s re- 
plication does not answer this charge more 
explicitly, if he were innocent, than in the 
following words: ‘‘ without thatt thatt any 
other the slaunderous matters in the sayd 
answer mentioned being all together imperti- 
nent to the cause wherewith the Complainant 
is therein charged.’’ One must admit that 
the charge of having entered into theological 
disputes is not very pertinent to a dispute 
about house-property, but it might well exert 
an unfavourable influence on those entrusted 
with the determination of the case: and six- 
teenth-century legal disputants were gener- 
ally careful to remove as much of the mud 
slung at them by their adversaries as possible. 


JEAN ROBERTSON. 


IPS AND LETTUCE.—The proverbial 
phrase ‘‘ like lips like lettuce ’’ is noticed 
in‘ N, and Q.’, 1S. vii. 498, but the note is 
wrongly headed ‘‘ Crassus’ saying.’’ The 
origin seems to lie in a letter of Jerome to 
Chromatium: ‘‘ Secundum illud quoque de 
quo semel in vita Crassum ait risisse Luci- 
lius: Similem habent labra lactucam, asino 
carduos comedente; videlicet ut perforatam 
navim debilis gubernator regat, et caecus 
ducat caecos in foveam, et talis sit rector 
quales illi qui reguntur.’”” What Crassus 
laughed at was not the action of an ass eating 
thistles, but the description of the action. 
Ribbeck gives the line in metre ‘‘ Similem 
habent lactucam labia comedente asino car- 
duos ’’—‘‘ Like lips find like lettuce when an 
ass eats thistles ’’—not a likely invention for 
the lugubrious Crassus, 
Sir T. Browne, ‘ Pseud. Epid.’, vii. ch. 16, 
§ 2, makes Crassus die of the sight, referring 


to Lucilius but omitting Jerome. So also 

Butler : 

Or he that laughed until he choked his 
whistle, 


To rally on an ass, that ate a thistle. 


Bilious Bale has the phrase. Writing of the 
Friars’ teaching he says ‘‘ they are neyther 
learned, wise, nor noble, but unsaverly smel 
of their beggerly bagges, whose lowsy wal- 
lettes they shake. As the sayeng is; suche 
lyppes, suche letuce, suche harpe, suche 
melody.”” Camden on ‘‘ Rebus or Name- 
Devises ’’ has ‘ This for Rebus may suffice, 
and yet if there were more, I think some 
lips would like such kind of Lettuce.’ Sir 
Thomas More made two epigrams on a sing- 
img man of Westminster ‘one in learned 
numbers and dislikt, one in rude rhyme and 





highly extolled.”’ 
then wrote : 

Non resonant illi versus, ait. [lico sensi 

Quales lactucas talia labra petant. 

Milton, ‘Of Reformation in England,’ 
arguing against bishop-rule, has this: ‘‘ we 
may well conclude of what late standing this 
position is, newly calculated for the altitude 
of bishop-elevation, and lettuce for their 
lips.” Carew has the tamer phrase, “like 
lips, like meat.”’ 

There may have been some confusion with 
the story of Philemon as related by Valerius 
Maximus, ix. 12. An ass having eaten his 
plate of figs, he ordered his slave to finish 
his negligence by giving the animal a 
draught of wine, and was then tickled to a 
literal death by his own wit. 


Of one of the critics he 


HIBERNICUS. 


** 17 EMO-KIMO.”’’—-Sixty years ago a kindly 
uncle used to sing and play ‘‘ kemo- 
kimo ’”’ to his small nephews and nieces. I 
have refound the words in an unexpected 
quarter. In 1860 Elisée Reclus, the eminent 
French geographer, wrote a ‘‘ Guide du Voy- 
ageur & Londres ’”’ for the Joanne series. In 
a preliminary essay on ‘‘ Musique des rues ”’ 
he is a little shocked by ‘‘ un abus des refrains 
dont on ne peut guére se faire une idée chez 
nous . Nous allons en citer un exemple 
choisi au hasard dans le ‘ Night-side of 
London,’ par Ewing Ritchie ”’: 
Down in Skytown lived a maid, 
Sing song Polly won’t you try me Oh? 
Churning butter was her trade, 
Sing song Polly won’t you try me Oh? 
She loved a feller whose name was Will, 
Sing song Polly won’t you try me Oh? 
His dad he used to own the mill, 
Sing song Polly won’t you try me Oh? 
Chorus 
Kemo Kimo, where? Oh there my high, my 
low 
Then in came Sally singing 


Some-times Medley winkum, lingtum, nip 


cat 

Simg song Polly won’t you try me Oh? 

She wanted Will for worse or better, 

Sing song Polly won’t you try me Oh? 

And two more verses telling of the suicide 
of the lovers. ‘‘ Il donnera & ceux qui savent 
anglais une idée du langage des habitants 
de Wapping et Whitechapel.”’ 

| an 2 
HANGING LONDON. —St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. Many celebrated people were 
buried in the five vaults, the contents of 
which are to be removed to Brookwood 


Cemetery. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(ARDINAL WOLSEY’S HEIR.—The an- 

nouncement below appeared in_ the 
London Press in January, 1770: 

If the Heir at Law to the late CARDINAL 
Wotsey, who died in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and in the peace of the then Lord the King, 
will apply to Mr. Brecknock, at his house in 
Whitehall, he may be put into a plain and easy 
road to recover many hundred thousand 
pounds, from a quarter not proper to be men- 
tioned in a public advertisement. 

Is anything known as to who was then, or 
is now, Wolsey’s heir? Are any descendants 
of the Cardinal living to-day ? 

I believe that Wolsey left a son and 
daughter, by a woman named Lark. The 
daughter entered a convent, so presumably 
died without issue. Did the son have any 
issue? Who was Mr. Brecknock ? 


WILFREp H. HO pen. 


REAT - GRANDDAUGHTER OF 

CHARLES I1.—The following advertise- 

ment appeared in a London newspaper, 4 
June, 1784 :— 

There is now living a great grand daughter 
of King Charles II, quite unprovided for, who 
has gone through many unhappy scenes of life, 
is far advanced in years, and has no friend to 
recommend her to the provision she thinks she 
is entitled to, for which reason she now im- 
plores the assistance of the truly great and 
noble. She is to be heard of by enquiring for 
M. C., No. 73, Long Acre. 

Who was this lady, and how 
descended from Charles II? 


Witrrep H. HoLpen. 


ETER THE GREAT AND EDMOND 
HALLEY (See clv. 87; clxvii. 28), — I 
have a note to the effect that in the Spectator, 
No. 4263 (London, Saturday, 12 March, 1910) 
there is a story about Peter and Halley, at 
Deptford, to the effect that the former 
wheeled the latter, or vice versa, in a barrow, 
through a fine hedge on the grounds belonging 
to John Evelyn. I was never able to dis- 
cover the original authority for the story and 
now I cannot find the clipping which | form- 
erly had. Can any reader throw light upon 
the matter? In the sketch of Halley, based 
upon contemporary authorities, in the ‘ Biog, 
Brit.,’ vol. iv., p. 2517 (London: 1757), the 





was she 


reader is directed to an account of Peter’s 
life, by Mr. Mottley, in folio, for further 
particulars, but the latter work is inaccessible 
to me now. 


I shall be greatly obliged for 





any assistance in running the matter down 
to an exact statement if possible, 


E. F. MacPrxe, 


ESTMORLAND CLOCKMAKERS : 
JONAS BARBER. — Information js 
sought as to three gencrations of clockmakers, 
all called Jonas Barber. The will of the 
third is preserved at the Probate Court here, 
and is full of interest. I am specially 
desirous to trace the wills of the first two, 
Jonas Barber (about 1682) and Jonas Barber 
(about 1720), who are both recorded by But- 
ten. Can anyone say where these three men 
are buried? If anyone knows of any clocks 
made by these men, will he or she please send 

concise particulars to me direct ? 

T. Cann HuGuHEs, F.s.A. 
* Oakrigg,” Lancester. 


“DUN ALONG ”’: A CYMRICISM ?—We 

say that a child can now “ run about.” 
Is ‘‘run along,’”’ in this sense, peculiarly 
Welsh? The school for infants opened in 
Trinity Street, Cardiff, in 1830 (perhaps the 
earliest nursery-school in Great Britain), had 
among its regulations: 

No child can be received before it can run 
along, or suffered to remain in the school after 
six years of age. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


St LIEVIN.—The name of this Saint 
occurs in the town of Ghent as the name 
of a Gate, Street, etc. 
What is known of him either in connection 
with Ghent or otherwise ? 
NEUX. 


EW STREET, LONDON.—In ‘ The Small 
House at Allington’ chapt. vi. Trollope 
makes Adolphus Crosbie, wondering at his 
engagement to Lily Dale, ruefully picture 
himself settling down “ on the north side of 
the New Road ’’ to live on a poor income. 
Later on, the New Road crops up again in the 
same connection. Was this what we now call 
Oxford Street? I believe I have read or 
heard that, up to the end of the nineteenth 
century at any rate, Oxford Street, at any 
rate to the east of Park Lane, formed the 
northern boundary of the area within which 
the members of fashionable society would 


visit, 
H. B. H. 
THE DRESSMAKER.—In these days when 


avocations are found to be fruitful studies 
for investigation, has anyone made a study 
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of the dressmaker? When did she, as dis- 
tinct from the dress-making lady’s-maid, first 
come into existence? Did she—as I am 
inclined to believe—at first only go round 
and work at people’s houses, and only by 
degrees attain to a house and workroom of 
her own where clients were to visit her? She 
makes, no doubt, some appearances in litera- 
ture, though these are not, I fancy, as fre- 
quent as those of the milliner. Ready-made 
dresses from shops seem to be thrusting her 
out. I should be glad to know of any study 
of her, or of any characters belonging to her 
industry. 
Bw. 3B. H. 


HE McCAIN FAMILY IN AMERICA.— 
Representatives of the McCain family in 
America are well distributed in certain sec- 
tions of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas; and a_ few of 
them have risen to positions of eminence and 
leadership in the historical and current 
affairs in the military, educational and busi- 
ness life of the New World. Family records 
are fairly complete back to Revolutionary 
times. My own branch is derived in direct 
male line from one Hugh McCain who came 
to America from Northern Ireland and 
settled in Pennsylvania. He was born in 
Antrim County in 1729. He was an officer 
under Washington at Braddock’s defeat. Soon 
after the war of 1756 he moved to Mecklen- 
berg (now Union) County, North Carolina. 
He died on Aug. 26, 1821. I am under the 
impression that the Antrim McCains were not 
long established in Ireland; but were of the 
so-called Scotch-Irish, coming originally from 
Scotland, 

These facts should be sufficient for purposes 
of identity by British readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
Any accurate information about the McCains 
in Antrim, or about their earlier history will 
be appreciated. Although summary informa- 
tion would help me in my search, I would-also 
like full references to the records, and where 
they may be found. Were any of Hugh Mc- 
Cain’s foreparents members or in any way re- 
lated to the ancient Scottish clans? Were 
they of peasant stock, or did any of them 
achieve public prominence? Lastly, what is 
the true origin of the name, and what are 
some of the early spellings? 

Bits of conflicting information have ap- 
peared in American newspapers, but I con- 
sider these notices worthless, except when 
based on authentic records. 

: JoHn Watker McCain, JR. 

Winthrop College, U.S.A. 





TREAMS DIVIDING IN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS.—At the top of Dunmail 
Raise, the height which separates the Gras- 
mere valley from the district of Thirlmere, 
a stream runs down from Dollywaggon Pike 
at the south end of the Helvellyn range of 
rocks. Within a short distance of its rise 
it divides. Part of it goes north-west to 
Thirlmere Lake and is merged in the Der- 
went, which empties in the sea at Workington 
in Cumberland. When I last saw it, this 
was the main stream. But some of the water 
gets through a wall and after crossing the 
road, flows south to the Rothay. That river 
and the Brathay go through various lakes till 
they leave Westmorland and end at More- 
cambe Bay in Lancashire. The frequent and 
large access of rain in the Lake District leads 
naturally to an overflow which finds a new 
channel. What other instances in Britain 
are there of streams or rivers which divide 


like this? Is there any other instance of an 
end in two different counties ? 
W. HH... 
OTES AND QUERIES SOCIETY, 


LIVERPOOL.—This was in existence in 
the summer of 1880. Can any reader give 
particulars of it? 

> a Fe. 


Acura WANTED.—In a book by Edwin 

Reed, entitled ‘ Noteworthy Opinions Pro 
and Con. Bacon vs. Shakspere’ published at 
Boston U.S.A. in 1905, the author appends the 
following footnote to the Opinion of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

““Carlyle’s judgment of a man’s character 
and abilities was often very eccentric, as the 
following specimens will show: Keats is ‘a 
curried dead dog ’; Shelley, ‘a ghastly object’; 
Coleridge, ‘a puffy, obstructed-looking old man 
talking in a maudlin sleep an infinite deal of 
nothing’; Lamb, ‘a puir cratur, with a thin 
streak of cockney-wit, nothing humorous but 
his dress’; Walter Scott, ‘a toothless retailer 
of old wives’ fables’; Sir Robert Peel, ‘a plau- 
sible fox’; Lord Melbourne, ‘a monkey’; 
Brougham, ‘an eternal grinder of common- 
place’; J. W. Crocker, ‘an unhanged hound ’; 
Lord John Russell, ‘a turnspit of good pedi- 
gree’; Wordsworth, ‘stooping to extract a 
spiritual catsup from mushrooms that were 
little better than toadstools.’” Notes and 
Queries, 1895. 


So far, an examination of the 1895 Indexes 
has failed to locate this passage and it is 
thought that the reference may be to an 
American publication of the same title. It is 
desired to verify the reference and the assist- 
ance of readers to this end would be much ap- 
preciated. 

H. Kenxpra Baker. 
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Replies. 


HOMER: THE TRANSLATION OF 
A WORD. 
(clxxv, 56). 
{" is possible to express an opinion on the 
question of what would be the proper 
manner in which to interpret in English the 
word 7i60 in the celebrated distich of Iliad 
(xxiv, 526-527) : 

Aowi yup te wiBor Karaxeiara ev Avs oi'Se 

Aadpor oia didwor kaxav, érepos 3 edwv 
by referring to the wiéu, the enormous 
earthen-ware vessels found by Sir Arthur 
Evans in his excavations at the Palace of 
Cnossos, Crete. These mi@o were sunk into 
the ground of the store-house and aligned in 
rows in a gallery, which was put under the 
protection of the cultural Minoan axis, 
painted on its walls. Pithoi were used for 
storing grain and olive oil, the principal 
agricultural products of the island. The 
word xaraxeiarac in the Homeric verse should 
be interpreted as ‘‘lie hid ”’ or ‘‘ store up ”’ 
(as Liddell and Scott render it). Moreover, 
the discoveries at Cnossos justify us in believ- 
ing, as mentioned above, that pithoi were 
sunk in the soil and Homer obviously had in 
mind these vessels and their underground 
position, when inventing the two mythical 
mio, one containing the bad, the other the 
good presents to be distributed among mor- 
tals. I cannot help thinking that if the great 
English lexicographers had composed their 
dictionary after the excavations of Sir 
Arthur Evans, they would have rendered the 
karaxeiaraa in the above-mentioned verse 
(expressly mentioned in the dictionary) by 
“lie hid’ rather than by “stored up,” 
although even the latter interpretation does 
not exclude at all the conception of vessels 
sunk into the ground as the pithoi were in 
Cnossos. 

Now a ios is necessarily an ‘‘ earthen 
vessel ’’’ and if it was made from any other 
material, the great master of epithets would 
surely define it adequately. Archaeologists 
of to-day call the Minoan ida ‘‘ jars,” 
‘* jarres,’’? “‘ Krige,’’ ‘‘ giare,’”? etc. There- 
fore, ‘‘ jars’’ must be the proper word in the 
English translation of the Homeric verse, 
referring to the wiéo of Zeus—the ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate word,’’ as Macaulay calls it in the 
letter to his sister Hannah. ‘“ Urns”’ or 


‘ 


“casks ’’ both give a very different idea of 
the vessel referred to, 





As a matter of fact, Rawlinson in his trang. 
lation of Herodotus (re-edited with invaly. 
able commentaries by Mr, A. W. Lawrence 
in a magnificent volume of the Nonesuch 
Press editions) rightly anglicises the “ four 
silver pithoi,’’ presented by Croesus to the 
Delphic Temple and housed in the Corinthian 
Treasure, as ‘‘ casks.’’ The reason for this is 
that in spite of their unusually large size, 
explaining the use of the word pithoz in the 
original, it would be quite misleading to call 
them ‘“‘jars.’’ It is possible also that the 
word pithoi was used in this instance by 
Herodotus, in distinction from two other 
bowls (x«pnrnpes), large enough for their 
specie, chased by Theodore the Samian and of 
exceptional workmanship, which were pre. 
sented at Delphi by the same Croesus. One 
of them was in gold, the other in silver, and 
they must have formed a pair, as they were 
originally placed, the former on the right, 
and the latter on the left of the entrance of 
the sanctuary. 

On the other hand, we must not be greatly 
worried by the pretended inelegance of the 
appearance of the pithoi. Justified now from 
what precedes in believing that the divine 
pithoi were hidden, the remark on their tri- 
viality loses much of its significance. Gods 
attending the banquets at the Hall, did not 
see or even guess of the existence of the fatal 
miOo. under the personal care of Zeus. 

I cannot refrain from adding that in 
Modern Greek, a language very helpful for 
understanding properly many objects or 
words in ancient Greek life or Classical litera- 
ture, the word wiéos (a form still mentioned 
in dictionaries of mediaeval Greek) became 
lately mOdpi (the final syllable of the dimin- 
utive mOdpov having been dropped with 
time) and it is impossible, when speaking 
now in Greece of a mAdpi, to imagine that it 
may be anything but a large earthen vessel 
“1.0, & “yar” 

DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 

“ WELLOW-BACKS ” (clxxv. 62). — I 

have Thomas Hardy’s ‘ The Trumpet 
Major,’ published in 1890 by Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searles and Rivington, at the price 
of 2s. There is nothing yellow about it, but 
the front cover is pictorial, and the back cover 
is devoted to an ‘‘ advert ’’ of ‘‘ Fry’s pure 
Concentrated Cocoa.’ Beecham’s Pills 
occupies a full page, a Cheltenham firm— 
Beetham by name—has a page of advertise 
ments of toilet preparations. Hair oil, pills, 
cough lozenges and sewing machines are 
advertised on the pages. 
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The 2s. edition is described as “ picture: | In other cases Matson may have been a 


boards.” For sixpence more the — a shortening of Matthewson. 
ardy, 


were obtainable ‘‘ cloth elegant.”’ 
Blackmore, O. W. Holmes, George Mac- 
donald, Mrs, Oliphant, Mrs, Becher Stowe, 
Jean Ingelow and Mrs. Croker are the best- 
remembered authors whose books are “ being 
published at short intervals ’’ in this edition. 
‘The Trumpet Major’ is well printed, on 
good paper, and after nearly half-a-century 
of use, is in sound condition. 


r. D. M. 


Mr, Michael Sadleir contributed an excel- 
lent history of the ‘‘ yellow-back ’’ to ‘ New 
Paths in Book Collecting, essays by various 
hands,’ edited by John Carter (Constable, 
1934, 10s.). This essay occupies pp. 127-161, 
and will supply Nover-REapER with all the 
historical details he requires. 


G. K. Scorr. 


ATSON FAMILY (clxxv. 29).—I find 

I have some scattered notes on this name. 
It had more than one source, as is illustrated 
by its early presence in widely-separated 
parts of England, such as the North and East 
Ridings on the one hand and Gloucestershire 
on the other. It had, 1] think, a Devon 
localisation also, but at the moment I can 
only speak definitely of the Gloucester one. 
As somebody has remarked, there was hardly 
a place-name in England that did not give 
rise to a family name, though some of them 
are now obsolete or difficult to recognise. 

The hill and village of Matson in Glouces- 
tershire, now almost a suburb of Gloucester, 
gave their name to one of the county’s four 
Coroners in 1194: Simon de Matresdon, men- 
tioned in Watson’s ‘ Pleas for the Crown 
taken at Bristol, 1221’; Hemmons, Bristol, 
1902. In the reign of Edward I the heirs of 
John of Mattisdon lived in Gloucester, in the 
venella de Feetlone versus Dudstone (Cole, ed. 
Stevenson, ‘ Rental of the Borough of Glou- 
cester, 1455’; Bellows, Gloucester, 1890). 
Vide the Indexes of both works. These two 
forms of Matson correspond to the progres- 
sive changes in the place-name as given by 
Ekwall, ‘ English Place-names,’ 0.U, Press. 
There is no trace of the name in the Visita- 
tion of Gloucestershire made in 1623; but 
from the Gloucester family may have des- 
cended John Matson of Southwell in the 
neighbouring county of Berkshire, whose will, 
dated 1609, is calendared in Phillimore’s 
—_— Wills,’ Oxford Historical Soc., 





It may also 
have derived, through Matteson, from 
an O.E, personal name Matta which is distin- 
guishable in place-names, and has an actual 
Germanic prototype. Guppy, ‘ Homes of 
Family Names,’ mentions Mattisons of Hull 
in the sixteenth century, from Tickle’s 
‘Hull.’ The village name Matsons in West- 
morland looks as though it had been taken 
from that of a man or family, and not vice 
versa as at Gloucester. 

The North of England Mathison and Mat- 
tison (Matthewson), and the scattered Scot- 
tish Mathesons, have the same eponym; but 
the Clan Matheson of the North of Scotland 
are, according to their genealogies, ‘‘ sons of 
Mathan,’’—i.e., a man called ‘‘ the Bear.”’ 
This name is cognate with the Irish Mac- 


Mahon. W. W. Git. 


Derivation of name: Matts, Mattson, Mat- 
son, baptismal: ‘‘the son of Matthew’’ ; from 
the nickname Mat. 

Thomas Mateson, 1379: Poll Tax W. Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Marmaduke Matteson, Co. 
York (Depositions from York Castle). 

Anne Mattson, Co. York, ibid. 

Roger Matson, of Cocken, Furness, 1605: 
Lancashire Wills at Richmond, p. 193. 

Robert Mattson, of Cockon, Furness, 1673: 
ibid, 

(Bardsley’s ‘English and Welsh Surnames,’ 
1901). 

Matson is the 
Gloucestershire. 

Matsons is a hamlet in Westmorland. 

Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ gives the arms 
of Matson of Co. Lancaster. 

John Matson, M.A., became Vicar of Hal- 
stead, Essex, Oct. 26, 1590. (Newcourt’s 
Repertorium, ii. 299). 

In the Return of Owners of Land in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1873, are: 

Robert Matson, of Whittlesey, Cambs. 

William Matson, of St. Osyth, Essex. 

John Matson, of Whitchurch, Co. Here- 
ford, 

John Matson, of Rodmersham, Kent. 

John Matson, of St. Margaret’s 
Kent. 

William Matson, of Dover, Kent. 

John Matson, of Leicester, owned land in 
Co, Lincoln. 

Jane Matson, of Co. 
Southampton. 

Thomas Matson, of Wetherby in the N.R. 
of Co. York. 


name of a parish in 


Cliff, 


Emsworth, in 
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J. Matson, of Leeds, Owned land 


The Trustees of J. Matson, of | in the W. 
Sawley. Riding of 
Jane Matson, of Sawley. Yorkshire, 


Albert Matson, of Castle Green, Hereford, 
owned land in Co. Carmarthen. 

In the Medical Register, 1909, three Mat- 
sons are mentioned. 

In Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1926, are 
two Matsons. 

In the London Telephone Directory, 1908, 
is one Matson. 

Wm. Wapbe Porteous. 
Hawkshaw. 


“ TYREE PARDON ” (clxxv. 63).—The right 

to pardon is an ancient and merciful 
prerogative inherent in the Crown. A par- 
don pre-supposes guilt or, at any rate, a con- 
viction for crime. The right is exercised on 
the advice of the Home Secretary, who would 


probably consult the trial Judge and the 
Law Officers. The pardon may be free or con- 
ditional. Thus a man condemned to death 


may be pardoned that penalty on condition 
that he suffers a term of penal servitude 
instead. A free pardon discharges a con- 
victed person from all legal consequences 
(death, imprisonment, fine) which would have 
followed. It does not make what he did 
lawful, but it removes all penalties and is 
said to make the recipient a novus homo; so 
much so that a man convicted for felony and 
pardoned can recover damages from another 
who afterwards calls him a felon. Where the 
Crown is satisfied that a conviction was wrong 
and mistaken (which is quite a _ different 
matter from that discussed above), the prac- 
tice seems to be, not to annul the conviction 
but to grant a free pardon, sometimes with 
monetary compensation. The subject is tech- 
nical and best studied in the books on 
criminal law. 
R.8. B, 


The Crown enjoys the exclusive and in- 
separable right of granting pardons, and this 
privilege cannot be claimed by any other per- 
son either by grant or prescription, though it 
is usually delegated to colonial governors. 
Pardon may, in general, be granted either 
before or after conviction... Pardons may 
be either free or conditional, the latter being 
usually granted where a death sentence is 
commuted. (Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England,’ 
vi., 611, 612). 

The Royal Prerogative of mercy may be 
exercised, in respect of convicted prisoners, at 
any time during the term of imprisonment, 
irrespective of any appeal. (Halsbury, op. cit., 
xxiii, 531). 





There have been several cases of pardons 
granted by the Sovereign to persons who were 
clearly guilty of the offences alleged against 
them, For example, it is well known that 
Charles II pardoned Colonel Thomas Blood, 
who stole the Crown jewels in 1671, after bru. 
tally assaulting the Keeper, Talbot Edwards, 
Again, the notorious Colonel Francis Char. 
teris, convicted of rape at the Old Bailey in 
1730, received a free pardon from the King 
before the expiration of his sentence in New. 
gate. At present, I imagine, the Crown does 
not exercise this prerogative in the case of a 
guilty person, except that conditional par. 
dons are sometimes granted to convicted mur- 
derers, the condition being, of course, life im. 
prisonment. But I believe that the late King 
George V on one occasion granted a free par- 
don to a man convicted at Warwick Assizes. 
I forget the nature of his offence, but under. 
stand that he was an ex-soldier and that the 
King took pity on him. 

WItFrreD H. Hotpen. 


(THE PAINSWICK YEWS (clxxv. 61).— 
The superstition quoted by §, §. 
belongs to a type industriously circulated by 
simple-minded villagers. The total number 
of trees in that Gloucestershire graveyard, or 
any other, is only limited, as a rule, by ques- 
tions of space and convenience. If ninety- 
nine trees will grow there, so will one hundred 
and ninety-nine, so long as there is room, and 
they do not obstruct views or light. To show 
how absurd the fable is, I counted a hundred 
and eighteen yew-trees in Painswick church- 
yard recently, all trained to the same oval 
pattern and the same number, one hundred 
and eighteen was noted in 1908, by H, A. 
Evans in his work on ‘ Oxford and the Cots- 
wolds’ (p. 324). So that for the last thirty 
years the legend is without any basis of truth. 
These yew-trees were planted, in long 
avenues, about two hundred years ago, and 
have always been carefully pruned by succes- 
sive generations of Painswick men. They are 
now big specimens. 

A similar ill-founded superstition prevails 
around Stratford-on-Avon. Two miles away, 
at Alveston, about a century ago, a farmer 
returned late one night, on horseback, from 
Warwick market. He was murdered and 
robbed on the highway by two men, who were 
eventually convicted and hung. At the 
murder spot a small hole appears in the foot- 
path, and the legend is that it can never be 
filled up. The roadmen scavengers do fill it 
up, but the hole re-appears regularly. This 
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mystified me until one evening I accidentally 
surprised some village youths excavating the 
made-up hole with their heels. 


Wm, JaAGGarRp. 
GANCTON (clxxy. 62).—This is an English 


place-name derived from the little village 
of Sancton in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
about 2 miles from Market Weighton. 

The manor there has been in the hands of 
the Langdale family for centuries. One an- 
cester was Baron Langdale, 1598-1661. 

To trace the supposed Baron Sancton would 
entail searching through all the old British 
Peerages (starting with the Extinct and 
Dormant Peerage) at the British Museum or 
some other extensive library. 


Wm, Jaccarp. 


OTANY BAY (clxxv. 63). — Two of the 

earliest and best descriptions will be 

found in the following books, both now scarce 
and much sought after :— 

Phillip Governor (Arthur), ‘‘ Voyage... 
to Botany Bay, with an account of the estab- 
lishment of the colonies of Port Jackson and 
Norfolk Island. To which are added the 
Journals of Lieutenant Shortland, Watts, 
Ball and Captain Marshall, with an account 
of their new discoveries.’’ 1789. 4to with 55 
plates, 

Ditto. ‘‘ Extract of letters . . . to Lord 
Sydney to which is annexed a description of 
Norfolk Island by Philip G. King and an 
account of expenses incurred in transporting 
convicts to New South Wales, Etc.’’ In two 
parts. 1791-92. 4to. 

Wm, Jaccarp. 


BOOK ON JOURNALISM (clxxx. 46).— 
Possibly the work sought is that by C. 
A. Cooper, entitled ‘ An Editor’s Retrospect : 
Fifty Years of Newspaper Work.’ Issued by 
Macmillan and Co. in November, 1896. 8vo. 
pp. 446. 
If not, enquiry of the Hon. Librarian, at 
the Press Club Library, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, may bring it to light. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


EATS AND HORACE (celxxiv. 441; 
elxxv. 85).—If there is any conscious re- 
miniscence to be discovered, Shakespeare, a 
favourite with Keats, seems a better source 
than Horace. The Ghost says to Hamlet 
‘Hamlet,’ I, v. 31: 
_ I find thee apt; 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 


at roots [or rots] itself in ease on Lethe 
wharf. 





In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IT. i. 26, Pom- 
pey wishes for Antony, 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his 

honour 

Even till a Lethe’d dulness. 

Here twice is dulness connected with Lethe, 
just as Keats writes of ‘‘ some dull opiate ”’ 
as a means of sinking ‘‘ Lethe-wards.”’ <A 
‘“‘ drowsy numbness ”’ in the first line recalls 
an adjective often used by Shakespeare, while 
the noun is in the last scene of the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’ 


Bequeath to death your numbness. 


Vode 
HE AURORA BOREALIS (clxxiii, 326, 
377, 392, 464; clxxiv. 159).—Some 
months ago contributors to ‘N. and Q.’ and 


to various newspapers, expressed themselves 
as doubting an Aurora occurring as early as 
September. Mr, Walter Crick, of East- 
bourne, in the Sunday Times of 20 Feb. this 
year, states that he remembered ‘‘ an excep- 
tionally fine display in the summer of 1870, 
or possibly 1871.” 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
this occurred in August, 1870; for on 19 July 
of that year, France declared war against 
Germany, In August, I, with an elder brother 
was a boarder at Shifnal Grammar School, 
long since done away with. 

At that time there were four quarters in 
each school-year. The masters and boys were 
excited owing to the war, and one evening 
about nine o’clock we wnt out into the large 
playground to see the Aurora. The earth, sky, 
trees and houses all appeared in a blaze of 
fire. It was about this time that the Battle 
of Gravelotte (known by the Germans as St. 
Privat) was being fought, viz. 18 Aug. The 
schoolhouse was a large late seventeenth- 
century building, with added dormitory and 
class-rooms. It faced the high-road between 
Wellington and Wolverhampton, and the 
play-ground at the back, faced N.N.E. as 
near as I can tell from a county map of 1805, 
and one of much later date. Even at eleven 
years of age I had read some history, and 
knew about portents in the sky. I did not 
feel very comfortable. The next evening, if I 
remember rightly, the display was not so 
grand and fiery; so I was more at ease. I 
have no note of the exact date of the first 
appearance, but think it must have been 
between the 16 and 21 Aug. I would much 
like to know. I had intended asking my 
brother, mentioned above, but he was taken 
ill early this year, and died lately, just before 
his eighty-first birthday, 
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Years ago I possessed several early seven- 
teenth-century books, one or more by William 
Lilly (1602-81). In a book, I think by him, 
there is a picture of the “ Seven Suns,” 
which may be in ‘ The Starry Messenger,’ 
1645, or in ‘ The World’s Catastrophe,’ 1647. 
I think that before and after the fight of 
Edgehill, 23 Oct. 1642, the inhabitants of the 
district professed to have seen a very terrible 
battle in the sky. 1 do not trouble about such 
things, but expect my ancestors at Loxley, 
some 7 miles—as the crow is said to fly—from 
the battlefield, and less from Kineton, would 
probably have cleared out of the village, 
especially if a runner informed them that 
Rupert was near. After residing some five 
and a half years in Switzerland, at times in 
the mountains, winter and summer, I was 
much impressed by the Alpine-glow; but 
never as much as by what I thought, in 1870, 
was a sort of rehearsal for the end of the 


world. Hersert SOuTHAM. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464 and 
references there given; clxxv. 12, 33). — 
At the high Northern limit.of Staffordshire, 
where the river Dane divides it from 
Cheshire, a great rock in a pinewood bears the 
following inscription : 
Beneath this rock, 
August Ist, 1874, was buried 
BURKE, 
A noble mastiff, 
Black and tan, 
Faithful as woman, 
Braver than man; 
A gun and a ramble 
His heart’s desire, 
With the friend of his life, 
The Swythamley Squire. 
W. W. GILL. 


ESTMINSTER AND JEREMY BEN- 
THAM: THE WESTMINSTER COM. 
MISSION OF THE PEACE (elxxv. 3), — 
In Bentham’s description of the government 
of Westminster, reproduced by Mr. G, W. 
Wricut, there is a reference at the end to 
a Commission of the Peace for Westminster 
‘* first granted at the latter end of the reign 
of Charles I, or soon after the restoration of 
Charles II.’’ Actually this Commission 
began a good deal earlier than Bentham sug- 
gests; in one of the Entry Books of Commis- 
sions of the Peace, at the Public Record 
Office, it is recorded that a Commission of the 
Peace was issued for the Liberties of West- 
minster and for the Liberty of St. Martin-le- 
Grand in London on Dec, 23, 1618, and beside 
the entry is a note that it was ‘“‘ a Commis- 





sion of peace in the said liberties never 
granted before.’’ Strype, in his edition of 
Stow’s ‘Survey of London’ (1720, book vi,, 
p. 57), mentions that St, Martin-le-Grand 
was under the civil jurisdiction of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, which presum- 
ably explains why it was included in the 
Commission. The records of the Westminster 
Justices are now all kept with the Middlesex 
County Records at the Guildhall, West- 


minster, ANTHONY Woop. 


ANNAH GLASSE AND HER ‘ ART OF 
COOKERY ’ (clxxiv. 401, 461; clxxy, 
49, 68).—I think there can be very little doubt 
that the name of Hannah’s husband was 
John Glasse. Their son Isaac Allgood Glasse 
was bapt. at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 19 Sept. 
1738, and a copy of his baptismal certificate 
will be found amongst ‘‘ Writers’ Petitions” 
at the India Office under date, 9 Oct, 1754, 
He was admitted to Westminster School (son 
of John Glasse, of London—aged 11), Jan. 
1749/50; K.S. 1753; left 1754. (See ‘The 
Record of Old Westminsters,’ i, 374). He 
died intestate, and admon, of his estate was 
granted at Bombay, 12 June, 1773. 

This fixes the date of the additions made 
to the pedigree mentioned by your correspon- 
dent at the second reference as 1764. 

V. i. 


MITH FAMILIES IN OXFORD: THE 
REV. JOHN SMYTH, D.D. (clxxv. 28, 
66).—To the interesting account of the Rev. 
John Smyth (or Smith), D.D. (1744 ?-1809) 
may be added the following from ‘ A History 
of Pembroke College, Oxford,’ by Canon 
Douglas Macleane (1897), pp. 304-5: 

Dr. John Smyth, who succeeded as Master 28 
April 1796, by will dated 16 Oct. 1809... left 
the reversion, after the death of three persons, 
of the residue of his personal estate to his suc- 
cessor or successors in trust to purchase one or 
more advowsons for the benefit of such Fellow 
or Fellows to whose foundation there should 
not be any benefice appropriated. Brinkworth, 
Wilts, was acquired in 1831 from Lord Holland 
for £5,600. In 1871 there remained in hand 
£3,683 14s. 6d. Government stock. About Dr. 
Smyth there is a story that his real name was 
Cromwell, but that owing to the odium attach- 
ing to the name he changed it. There was con- 
siderable mystery about his birth, and he him- 
self was for a long time in ignorance of his 
own parentage. The truth is however (as 
appears from papers in possession of the 
College) that he bore his mother’s name, and 
that his father was John Revett, Esq. of Ken- 
sington, an officer in the guards. His father’s 
sister, Mary Revett or Rivett, was married to 
a great-grandson of Oliver Cromwell—Colonel 
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Charles Russell of Checkers, grandson of Sir 
John Russell Bt., by his union with Frances 
Cromwell. Dr. Smyth was at one time a naval 
chaplain; and in days when the world was 
larger than it is now, he was distinguished 
among Heads of Houses by being a traveller. 
G. V. Cox records in his ‘ Recollections’ (1868) 
that “ Dr. Smith was said to have exercised so 
largely what is called the ‘traveller’s 
privilege’ in relating and es the 
stories of his travels as to have gained the 
sobriquet of ‘Sinbad the Sailor.’” He entered 
Pembroke from Abingdon School 13 Nov. 1761, 
aged 17; B.A. 1765; M.A. 1769; B.D. and D.D. 
1796. [These dates and degrees are given in 
Joseph Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ by which 
he appears to have taken the B.D. degree as 
Smyth and not Smith]. Besides the prebendal 
stall at Gloucester [which had been annexed to 
the Mastership of the College by Queen Anne 
8 June 1714]. he held the rectories of St. 
Aldate’s, Oxford (1789), Coln Rogers (1799), Rad- 
ford (1801), Fairford (1804), and was perpetual 
curate of Eastleach Turville (1799). 

Mrs. Reginald Lane Poole, in her ‘ Cata- 
logue of Oxford Portraits’ (1926), iii., p. 
248, lists his portrait in Pembroke College 
Hall : 

Three-quarters length, seated in poem to L; 
bald head with fringe of white hair, clean- 
shaven face; square bands; black scarf and 
gown over black dress; his r. hand holds an eye- 
glass, his 1. turn the pages of a volume lying 
with other books on red-covered table to 1.; 
trees and sky background, red curtains to 1. 
Canvas 49 x 39 in. 

Posthumous portrait, by Henry Howard, 
R.A., based upon a caricature by Robert 
Dighton. Painted for the College, 1811. 


A. R. Baytey. 


MNEMONIC FOR THE SIGNS OF THE 

ZODIAC (clxxv. 44).—The rhyme re- 
ferred to was attributed to Dr, Isaac Watts 
by H. H. Turner in his course of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution at Christ- 
mas 1913, and published in 1915 under the 
title of ‘ A Voyage in Space.’ 

Mr. Turner’s actual words were: 

You know how the various constellations 

change during the year; there is a little rhyme, 
made by the good Dr. Watts which enables us 
to remember some of them. 
_ He then quotes this for the benefit of his 
juvenile audience, and with a few very minor 
exceptions the lines are the same as those 
quoted by the querist, H. Askew. 


HOBBY (clxxv. 43; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents ’).—Is this surname 
a derivative of Hoby? Sir Philip Hoby of 
Bisham, Berkshire, was of the Privy Council 


to Henry VIII. James SETON-ANDERSON. 





The Library. 


Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-1776. Compiled 
from the Playbills and edited by Dougald 
MacMillan. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
£1 1s, net). 

()OR old editor, Joseph Knight, who wrote 

the Life of Garrick, would have been de- 
lighted with this book, which is published in 
co-operation with the Huntington Library. 

It supplies a calendar of performances and 

an alphabetical list of plays for the period 

when Garrick shared with Lacy the manage- 
ment of the theatre. Part II, the list of 
plays with the players and the parts they 
took, is remarkably complete. The book is 
based on the collection made and annotated 
by J. P. Kemble, now in the Huntington 
Library, and various details, when missing 
from Kemble’s MSS., have been filled in 
from the public prints of the time. We 
note also at the end a full index of actors, 
authors, etc. Prof. MacMillan is to be con- 
gratulated on a work which has cost a good 
deal of trouble and has been admirably per- 
formed. Students of the eighteenth century 
and the great actor now have a first-rate book 
of reference in which all is easily accessible. 
Garrick retired in a blaze of triumph in 1776, 
and there is in various quarters an unusual 
amount of information about him. The 
prompters of the theatre, Cross and Hopkins, 
were diligent enough to keep notes. One 
valuable contemporary source of knowledge is 

‘The Life of David Garrick, Esq.,’ by 

Arthur Murphy, Esq., 1801. The author 

wrote several plays for Drury Lane and had 

a benefit. His detail is occasionally note- 

worthy, as where he says that the character 

of Lady Pentweazle in ‘ Taste ’ was not only 
acted by Worsdall, as stated, but also written 
by him. He gives Garrick three parts in 

‘ Lethe ’ instead of two. Of Jonson’s ‘ Every 

Man in his Humour,’ 1751, he says, ‘‘A 

comedy so completely acted, was hardly ever 

seen on the English stage.” 
The first season of 1747 had a prologue from 

Johnson which remarked that 
We that live to please, must please to live. 
This argument and the rivalry of Covent 

Garden must justify Garrick’s steady mal- 

treatment of Shakespeare with extensive 

alterations and omissions. Tate’s softening 
of ‘ King Lear,’ against which Addison in 
the Spectator had had the good sense to pro- 
test, was used throughout, with later revi- 
sions by Garrick, and ‘The Tempest’ was 
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made into an opera. Garrick had his serious 
troubles, but he remained to the end a great 
attraction for the public. The changes he 
and his associate made tended to better order 
in the theatre. He made a good deal of 
money and details of finance are, we learn 
from a footnote, to be published later. He 
planned his programme in advance and, truth 
to tell, much of it was poor stuff. The 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ only among the successes 
of the period is well known to modern audi- 
ences, and has repeated its fine record of per- 
formances. It may be that an excess of 
feminine temperament drove Garrick from 
the stage, but undoubtedly he owed a great 
deal to his actresses. If his relations with his 
players were ‘‘ as happy as could be reason- 
ably expected,’’ he helped to produce peace by 
not keeping parts like that of the Prince in 
‘Hamlet’ and Romeo to himself, 

He was generous in the matter of benefits 
and he produced seventy-five new plays. 
Those that survived their generation, such as 
‘The West Indian’ of Cumberland, do not 
impress us to-day. Though it is not regarded 
as pertinent to discuss the quality of the 
repertory, the Introduction declares that the 
public in general was satisfied with it: ‘‘Com- 
panes were numerous, but many of them can 

traced directly to disgruntled authors whose 
works had been refused, or to hypersensitive 
persons like Horace Walpole.’’ 

Here we should have added a word on the 
vogue of the silly, sentimental comedy which 
Goldsmith, a competent judge, derided in 
his Essays. It was unnatural to a degree de- 
serving notice and it was the result of Jeremy 
Collier’s attack on the indecency of earlier 
playwrights. No one can read ‘ The Con- 
scious Lovers ’ of Steele, which had a good run 
throughout the period, without perceiving its 
excess in sentiment. Steele was clever enough 
to dose the public with tears and foolish 
benevolence when comedy lost its licence to 
deal freely with its main subject, the conflict 
of sex, 


Osituary: GEORGE SYDNEY FREEMAN. 


On July 27, after an illness of four months, 
Mr. George Sydney Freeman died at his 
house at Ashington, in Sussex, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. His name will always be 
first and foremost associated with The Times. 
Educated at Bradfield College under Herbert 
Branston Gray, and, as classical scholar, at 


Pembroke College, Oxford, he joined the staff” 
of The Times in 1904, first as secretary 
Mr, Buckle, then the Editor, and in no lo 
time afterwards as one of his assistants. Fro 
1914 to 1922 he was Deputy Editor—years j 
which his special qualities of logical thou 
cool judgment and readiness in action 
plenty of scope and received due recognition, 
The foundation of the Educational Sunnis 
ment is his greatest single piece of work on 
The Times ; but his interest in journalism wa 
not confined to that one paper. In 192” 
made acquainted with the serious sibility 
that ‘ Notes and Queries’ would be discon- 
tinued—a victim to the hard times which fol 
lowed the war—he persuaded Lord Northelifie 
to acquire it, and in 1922 when, after Lord 
Northcliffe’s death, ‘N. and Q.’ was removed 
from Printing House Square, it was he who 
found it new harbourage. It is but fitting, 
then, that readers of ‘ N, and Q.’ should 

his name in pious and grateful remem. 
brance. Nor will they think without great 
sympathy of a career which may almost be 
said to have been broken short in its prime, 
In his forties his eyesight began to fail him 
to the point that there was for some time 
fear he might lose it altogether. Actual 
blindness was averted, and he recovered suf- 
ficiently to work again; he accomplished 
much that was worth while on the manage 
ment of several periodicals, and kept his con- 
nection with the Educational Supplement of 
The Times; but those who knew the range of 
his capacities could not but be aware that 
through the failure of health they were not 
being used to the full. It is pleasant to 
think that his interests outside of journalism 
—Ireland, whether in past or present his 
tory; the Sussex countryside; literature— 
may often have afforded him enjoyment which: 
compensated him in some degree for activi- 
ties he had been compelled to forgo. 
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